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Miles named Miss LSUS 


by Kent Lowe 

Tobie Miles was declared the 
winner of the Miss LSUS title in 
an announcement Tuesday. 

Miles was declared the win- 
ner after her opponent in the 
runoff, Evalyn Henry, resigned 
from school. 

The election for Mr. LSUS 
between Pat Dowling and 
Mahmoud Hassan, originally 
scheduled for last week, will be 
Monday and Tuesday at the 
polling places in Bronson Hall, 
Science Building and the 
Library. 

Miles has been a member of 
Moa’ Afrika’ for three and 
one-half years ; the senior is also 
a member of the Baptist Student 


Union. 

"When I found out that 1 had 
won,” Miles said, “1 was very 
surprised and happy. It’s ex- 
citing to win. I really appreciate 
those who voted for me." 

‘‘Tobie was declared the 
winner, in a way, by default,” 
Carolyn Cluck, chairman of the 
election board said. Cluck 
explained that the elections 
were postponed until a ruling 
could be made on the Miles- 
Henry situation. 

Many people credit Moa’ 
Afrika’ with aiding the Miles 
victory. The group promoted 
Miles and Mr. LSUS candidate 
Hassan with posters and pic- 
tures throughout the first two 


elections. Miles feels the results 
paid off. 

"I would like to thank Moa’ 
Afrika’, who campaigned so 
hard in the elections," Miles 
said. "We did it as a group. The 
club got recognition for itself as 
well as for Mahmoud and 
myself." 

This second runoff was 
deemed necessary after a 
17-vote discrepancy was noted. 
The problem resulted when 
student workers allowed voters 
to sign their names in the wrong 
place during the runoff. The 
results of that election showed 
Dowling edging Hassan by eight 
votes, while Miles outpolled 
Henry by 10. 
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Valentine’s Day: 
History has a heart 

by La Tonya Turner 

St. Valentine’s Day (V-Day) is here once again — the day on 
which being “mushy” is considered normal behavior and people 
exchange sentimental love greetings. 

Though sending greeting cards on Feb. 14 has been practiced 
since the 19th century, the story of St. Valentine’s Day goes back 
much further. 

SAINT VALENTINE IS BELIEVED to have been a Roman 
priest, who was imprisoned for refusing to give up Christianity and 
worship pagan gods. 

The night before his execution, he wrote a note to a friend, ex- 
pressing his affection, and signed it “From Your Valentine.” As 
might be guessed, he was behea ded Feb. 14 (270 A. D.) 

It is not known exactly how this Christian martyr became the 
patron saint of love. However, one possible reason is that he was 
beheaded on the same day that medieval people believed the birds’ 
mating season began (Feb. 14). 

THE HEARTS, CUPIDS and other things associated with 
Valentine's Day are ancient symbols of love. The early Romans 
used the red heart to symbolize romance, and Cupid, of course, is 
the Roman god of love. 

Pennsylvania Germans created the best of the early handmade 
valentines, characterised by ornamental cutouts and pinprick 
designs- Many of these valentines were used for marriage 
proposals. 

Mass production of lithographed valentines is credited to Esther 
Howland of Worcester, Mass. These early printed valentines were 
made of high-quality linen paper, hand-colored, wordless and rich 
with embossing and tacework, which gave the sender the op- 
portunity to devise his own lovesick verses. 

TODAY, VALENTINES ARE SENT not only to sweethearts, but 
also to friends, parents, grandparents, teachers, siblings and 
others. 

According to a survey by Hallmark, America’s largest greeting- 
card company, 500 million valentine cards are bought annually, 
second only to the number of Christmas cards. Almost half of these 
valentines are purchased by teenagers. 

Perhaps being familiar with the development of Valentine’s Day 
will make it more meaningful to some. The unusual thing is that 
Valentine’s Day actually celebrates the emotion of love more than 
the historical events that occurred on Feb. 14, And why not 
celebrate something as universally important and powerful as 
love? 

ONE FINAL THING to remember: on Valentine's Day, you’ve 
gotta have heart — or at least give one. 


Apartment guide assembled 


The Student Government 
Association (SGA) is preparing 
an apartment guide tor univer- 
sity students. Work began last 
semester on assembling the 
guide, which will include in- 
formation about all apartments 
in this area. 

The guide will include in- 
formation about the number of 
rooms available in the apart- 
ments, whether or not they are 


designed for a specific age 
group, and if children or pets 
will be allowed. Amount of rent, 
whether the apartment is furn- 
nished or unfurnished, and 
whether utilities are paid are 
also included in the guide. 

Members of the SGA are now 
making final verifications on 
the information and the guide 
will be made available in the 
near future. 


SAB prepares for festival 


by Susan J lies 

Plans are underway by the 
Student Activities Board to 
institute a spring festival at 
LSUS. 

This year will mark the first 
spring festival, and the SAB 
hopes this will become a 
traditional event, Brian Wrye, 
SAB president, said this event 
will be much like the spring 
festivals held on the LSU-Baton 
Rouge campus. "LSUS is 
becoming a major school; it’s 
time a tradition like this was 
started here,” he said. 

THE SPRING FESTIVAL will 
be a week-long event marking 
the grand opening of the 
University Center. Festivities 
will begin on a Sunday, with a 
ribbon-cutting ceremony 
featuring several dignitaries. 


On Monday, an art show will 
be held featuring both student 
and faculty artists, as well as 
artists from outside the college 
community. A special movie 
feature will be held each af- 
ternoon during spring festival 
week. Other entertainment on 
Monday will include a magic 
show. 

Chancellor Donald E. Shipp, 
will be asked to deliver a lecture 
before the student body. Wyre 
said that since Dr. Shipp has 
never done this before, this will 
be an excellent opportunity, 

AN ART FESTIVAL will be 
held Wednesday and roving 
musicians will stroll the mall. 
Coffeehouse -type entertainment 
will be presented in the 
University Center. 


Either a variety show or a 
talent show will be presented in 
the theater of the University 
Center. The Drama Club may be 
involved in this project. 

The regular SAB movie will be 
presented on Friday in addition 
to other entertainment that has 
not yet been planned. 

SATURDAY, the final day of 
the spring festival, will feature a 
champagne reception and a 
semi-formal ball. An orchestra 
will provide live music ranging 
from easy listening to popular, 

Alt activities during the spring 
festival will be free to students* 
faculty and staff. With the ex- 
ception of the reception and ball, 
activities will also be free to the 
public, 


SGA appropriates marathon fund 


by Sam Moore 

Approval of funds to help the 
Dance Marathon Organization 
highlighted activity during last 
week’s Student Government 
Association meeting. 

Resolution 79-18, which was 
passed unanimously, will sup- 
ply the organization with funds 
— not exceeding $100 — to be 
used for posters, pens, printing, 
and other aspects used in 
publicity. According to SGA 
President Pat Dowling, most of 
the resources will be used on 
campus, so the SGA would not 
be out of line in appropriating 
the money. 

The dates for the runoff 
election of Mr. and Miss LSUS 
were changed to Monday and 
Tuesday through Resolution 
79-19, According to Election 
Board Chairman Carolyn Cluck, 
this was done to make sure that 
the election runs smoothly. 

Three resolutions were still in 
committee. Resolution 79-15 
would make the Student Activi- 
ties Board president post elec- 
tive; Resolution 79-16 would put 
ramps at each step for the 
handicapped; Resolution 79-17 
would make it possible to buy 
new, specialized periodicals for 
the library. 

A fourth resolution, which 
would force the administration 
to supply the SGA with informa- 
tion about funding for both the 
SGA and the SAB, was with- 


drawn by its author, Keith 
Whitehead. 

Dowling also said that Sena- 
tor Tommy Ray would have 
some information concerning a 
name change for LSUS. He said 


that according to the 1970 
guidelines set forth by the LSU 
Board of Supervisors, the name 
would be changed after LSUS 
gained four-year status. 



Carolyn Cluck, Keith Whitehead and Pat Dowling 
during last week’s SGA meeting. (Photo: Susie Booras> 
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Campus beer sales: pros and cons 


Should the sale of beer be allowed at 
LSUS? This is a question that has been 
around for years. But as the completion 
time of the University Center draws 
near, the issue is coming to a 
conclusion. 

The Student Affairs Committee, 
which has met for the past few weeks to 
discuss the beer issue, will meet again 
today, possibly to agree on 
recommendations to give to the LSUS 
Board of Supervisors concerning the 
question. 


Editorial: 

Facts and Viewpoints 


Many pros and cons have been 
brought out during discussion of the 
issues. 1 feel that the students and 
faculty on campus should be made 
aware of these opposing reasons. 

One of the pros is that the area where 
beer would be sold would be separate 
from the cafeteria. Another is that 
different dispensers would be available 
lor use, so that the beer would be easily 
attainable. Also, the beer would be 
bought from a caterer, such as Picket 
Food Service, rather than directly from 
a dealer. 

The main reason lor beer sales is that 
it would keep people on the campus. 
Students would not have to leave 
campus to go to an area restaurant to 
buy beer. This would also bring 
additional revenue to LSUS, which 
would help pay for live University 
Center. And since the Baton Rouge 
campus already sells beer, some 
committee members feel that there 
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would be no problem in getting approval 
from the Board of Supervisors. 

Another pro reason is that the 
decision would be made maturely, 
rather than emotionally; therefore it 
would not reflecf negatively in the eyes 
of (he community. 

But, according to Kelly Adams,, 
committee member, every reason that 
is given for the sale of beer can be 
turned around and used against it. 
First, it may be bad to have a separate 
area for beer. Also, some of the caterers 
may not want to supply LSUS with beer, 
because Ihey may lose money. 


If beer is allowed at LSUS, Adams 
said (hat strict guidelines would be 
enforced for the beer distribution. II 
probably would not be sold in the 
morning, early afternoon, or during 
night classes. U would probably be 
available for students and faculty after 
(he SAB movies on Friday nights. 


The main question seems to revolve 
around how the community will accept 
beer at LSUS. If the decision is made in 
a mature manner, hopefully Shreveport 
will realize that and accept it. 



Baton Rouge mu\ have beer, hill it 
was brought out in the committee 
meetings that the revenue from sales is 
barely enough to pay the salary of the 
man who dispenses the beer. Also, beet- 
does not sell well at other colleges in 
Louisiana. 

Another problem would arise if a 
student would have too much to drink 
when he showed up for class. Someone 
suggested (hat the matter would be 
handled in the same way that it would 
be handled now. 


This editorial is not intended to take a 
stand on the beer issue. The Almagest 
w ill not favor the question, one way or 
the other. This is intended solely for the 
purpose of the students and faculty at 
LSUS, The pros and cons have been 
presented. You must now decide 
whether you want beer at LSUS. Tell 
members of the Student Affairs 
Committee how you feel, for that is the 
best way for them to decide if beer 
should be sold on campus . 

Sam Moore 


Prejudice 


by George A. Kemp, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Psychology 

Psychologist Charles G* Morris has described 
prejudice as 4 ‘an attitude composed of 
stereotyped beliefs, hostile feelings, and a 
tendency to behave in discriminatory ways/* 
Prejudice is a specific expression of an attitude, 
and attitudes are so complex that they defy 
definition — at least in a brief discourse. 
Attitudes are, at least to some degree, feelings 
toward an object or person that are charac- 
terized by their organized and enduring nature. 
Attitudes are influenced by one's beliefs. 
Emotional reaction is consistent with beliefs, as 
are behaviors, which include verbal reactions 
toward persons or things. 

Prejudice as an attitude usually expresses 
itself in the form of unreasoned acceptance of 
some persons or rejection of others, Archie 
Bunker's readiness to presume flaws in the 


character of Poles, Jews and Blacks is 
characteristic of racial prejudice. The reaction 
of Johnny, a fifth-grader, and Suzy, a fourth- 
grader, to a new school in Pennsylvania after 
moving there from Louisiana would reflect both 
a favorable attitude toward other Southerners 
and prejudice toward Yankees, 

Since they had attended a predominantly 
white school in Louisiana, the mother was 
anxious about their adjustment to the new school 
which included a significant number of black 
children. Upon attending the first day, they 
came home and were questioned by their 
mother. 4 ‘With whom did you eat lunch? 11 “We 
ate with these little black boys and girls and we 
like them very much!” they said. 

The mother expressed shock at this, 41 You 
mean that ydu chose black children for your new 
friends?” she said The children responded, 
“You didn't expect us to eat with those damn 
Yankees, did you?" 
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With tax breaks 


Students ‘cash in’ 


by Joey Tabarlet 
Tax breaks for undergrad- 
uates are hard to come by, but a 
student who is taking courses to 
broaden his knowledge in his 
area of expertise can really 
cash in, according to Dr, John 
Marts, assistant professor of 
accounting. 


The only break open to 
full-time undergraduate 
students is a $750 deduction 
which applies if a student is a 
dependent to his parents or 
guardian. “The Internal 
Revenue Service says that if 
parents are supplying the stu- 
dent with a half of his support, 


Consumer series 


he is considered a dependent 
and they can claim the $750 
deduction," Dr. Marts said 

“THE IRS is a little sticky about 
the exemption,” Dr. Marts said. 
"They require proof of the fact 
that the student is in fact 
receiving one half of his means 
from his parents. Rut the 
parents can calculate the 'fair 
market value' of what they are 
supplying the student — in other 
words, what his rent, food, 
clothes, and other things are 
costing them." 

Is the exemption worth it? Dr, 
Marts says that it depends on 
the marginal tax bracket the 
parents are in. “If they're in the 
25 percent marginal bracket, 
that means they pay twenty-five 
cents on every dollar they make 
above their present salary. With 
the 1979 exemption of $1,000, the 
parents save $250. You can 
decide for yourself if it’s worth 
it, considering what the parents 
paid in support.” 

Students who are working full 
time and taking courses to 
broaden their expertise in their 
area of specialization may 
qualify for really big exemp- 
tions, however. 

There are two requirements 
that students must meet to 
qualify for these exemptions. 
First, the student must have 
met the "entry requirements” 
for his profession — in other 
words, he must meet all the 
requirements and be employed 
as a full time worker. Second, 
the courses he is taking must 
apply to his profession. If those 
two requirements are met, 
according to Dr, Marts, students 
are eligible to receive big tax 
credits. 

"All the students’ books and 
tuition are deductable, as well 
as 17 cents per mile travel 
expense allowance. Many LSUS 
students meet these require- 
ments. if they're not taking 
advantage of it, they ought to," 
Dr. Marts said. 


Teachers are especially 
favored by this exemption. 
Possibly because of their low 
income, teachers are treated 
rather leniently by the IRS. 
"For example, teachers are 
required to take a certain 
number of hours of graduate 
credit above the degrees they 
already have. If a teacher went 
down to Baton Rouge one 
summer to take graduate 
courses that aren’t offered here, 
he or she could deduct all the 
expenses incurred by that 
stay," Dr. Marts said. 

THIS EXEMPTION does not 
apply, however, to someone who 
is taking a review course for a 
required exam. A lawyer who is 
taking a bar exam review 
course, or a certified public 
accountant taking a similar 
course, do not qualify for this 
deduction. 

The much-discussed tuition 
tax credits, which were cut out 
of the 1978 tax revision statutes 
at the last minute, are a 
"political ball to be kicked 
around, 5 ' according to Dr. 
Marts. He says that if those 
credits are to be passed, they 
win be passed in i960, an 
election year. 

“I've never done a study 
proving that most tax reduc- 
tions are passed in election 
years, but I think that it's 
probably true," he said, 
“Whether or not the tuition 
credit is passed will depend on 
what the people want.” 



Dr. John Marts 


Further information on the 
tax breaks described can be 
obtained by calling the local 
office of the IRS and asking 
either for pamphlet number 501, 
dealing with undergraduate 
credits, or number 508, dealing 
with the allowance for contin- 
uing education of professional 
people. Either way, if you think 
you qualify for a tax write-off, it 
would be well worth the time — 
and the money — to look into it. 


Debaters compete with 


LSUS 1 debate team rubbed 
shoulders with the big boys in 
Waco, Texas last weekend. 
Associate Professor of Com- 
munications, Dr. Frank Lower 
and the debate team of Tommy 
Ray and Joey Tabarlet attended 
the Glenn R. Capp Debates at 
Baylor University. 


The Baylor tournament has 
always attracted some of the 
best teams in the nation, and 
this year’s debates were no 
different. Schools such as the 


University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Kans- 
sas, the University of Northern 
Iowa, Arizona State University, 
and Augustana College of South 
Dakota were present, 

Tabarlet and Ray debated 
USC in the first round, Arizona 
State in the fourth, and North- 
ern Iowa in the eighth. "We kept 
up with them,” Dr. Lower said, 
“but we couldn't beat them. 
They were just out of our 
league/ 1 The LSUS team did 
score two victories, one over a 
team from the University of 


Alumni works for LSUS 


by Kent Lowe 

LSUS, with its current faculty 
and staff, has a chance to be the 
best institution in the area, 
according to the president of the 
LSUS Alumni Association. 

LARRY HILTON, a 1975 
graduate of the school with a 
degree in business administra- 
tion, said that the school Alumni 
Association will try to become 
more vocal in the next few 
months and the group will be 
"going tooth and nail to get the 
Master's program through.” 

The new Alumni Board will 
take office July 1, and plans are 
in the making for board 
nominations. 

Dr. Don Wilcox, dean of the 
college of business administra- 
tion, said that each college will 
nominate graduates to fill the 
posts. 

THIS YEAR one of the two 
seats in Liberal Arts is up for 
election. Two of the three seats 
will be up for election in General 
Studies, Education and the 
College of Business Administra- 
tion, Both seats in sciences will 
be voted on this year. Also being 
voted on will be the president, 
first and second vice-president, 
secretary- treasurer and repre- 
sentative at large. 

"Besides being nominated by 
the committee/' Dr. Wilcox 
said, “a student may be 
nominated for office by a 
petition containing the names of 
ten alumni members/' 

Hilton said that the Alumni 
Association can do more than 
the administration in certain 
areas, "The administration can 
only go so far before going into 
politics.” 

“OUK ADMINISTRATION 
does not like to get into political 
gamesmanship. But we can help 
the school in the name of the 
Alumni Association,” Hilton 
said. 

Both Dr. Wilcox and Hilton 
agree that one of the chief 
priorities is establishing a 
scholarship fund. "We want to 
get funds to help make the 
school more attractive to the 
better students,” Dr. Wilcox 
said. 

Hilton also said that the 
Alumni Assocation has been 
invited to take part in the 
formal opening of the new 
University Center later this 
spring. He quickly added that it 
was his class that got the idea 
for the project through. 

“The Alumni Association is 
an important segment of 
LSUS,” Dr. Wilcox said. "As we 
grow larger, our role will 
increase. The faculty of LSUS 
should work in concert with the 
association to let them know 
what they can do.” 

“We are so young/' Hilton 
said. "We are trying to do so 
many things.” 

The Alumni Association con- 
tinues to grow and has played a 
very important part in the 
growth of LSUS* 

‘biff boys’ 

Texas at Arlington, which 
eventually made it to the 
octa-finals, and another over 
Houston Baptist University. 

Those two victories came in 
eight rounds of competition. 

"I think that you can get an 
idea of what w f e were up against 
when you realize that of the six 
teams that USC entered in 
Junior Division, five advanced 
to the elimination rounds,” Dr. 
Lower said. As the debaters 
from Arizona State put it, "USC 
is very... consistent.” 



Larry Hilton 



Dr. Don Wilcox 




TONIGHT: 

2 & 7:30 


“You think only God 
can make a tree? 

Try coming up 
with a mackerel.” 


NEXT WEEK 
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FBI: looking for their men 


by Kerry Klrspel 

The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has a current need 
for well-educated young people, 
according to special agent A.L, 
Simms Jr, He and special agent 
Janice Windham came from 
New Orleans to speak to 
interested LSUS students about 
job opportunities in the organi- 
zations and to dispel some 
misconceptions, 

A degree in law or accounting 
is usually preferred, Simms 
said, though persons with three 
years of supervisional or in- 
vestigative experience are also 
considered, 

“ACCOUNTANTS ARE the 
only complete agents, 11 Simms 
said, “They do everything other 
agents do and more.” He cited 
as examples checking discre- 
pancies in bank records and 
cases of fraud against the 
government. In addition, there 


is a variety of investigative 
activity, such as interviewing 
witnesses, 

Simms told the students that 
white collar crimes, for 
example, are increasing and 
involve more than $40 billion 
dollars a year. “The more we 
get involved in white collar 
crimes, the more accountants 
we need. So there's a kind of 
snowball effect,” he said, 

“We're looking for career- 
minded people,” he added, “but 
we are particular about who we 
hire.” 

AFTER APPLYING for em- 
ployment, the recruit must take 
four to five hours of written 
exams, including spelling, word 
recognition and psychological 
performance tests. 

If he scores well, he is then 
interviewed before a panel of 
three specialists. A physical 
examination and a “very 
thorough” investigation of his 
background follows. 


“Each step is a weeding-out 
process,” Simms explained. 

If accepted, the recruit under- 
goes a rigorous 15-week training 
course at the FBI Academy in 
Qua nil co, Va. There he learns 
about law, how to shoot, how to 
defend himself and make 
arrests. 

He must do a variety of 
exercises to keep in shape. One 
requirement is that he must be 
able to run two miles in 16 
minutes or less. It alt totals out 
to more than 600 hours of hard 
training. 

Special agent Windham added 
that women also have a place in 
the FBI, They are required to go 
through the same strenuous 
training that the men do. 

The FBI hires an average of 
20 persons every month, 
between the ages of 23 and 34. 
Only the very best are accepted 
into the organization; and, 
according to Simms, “it's a fine 
career and a fine life!” 


Firearms carry a responsibility 


by Steve Howell 

Special to the Almagest 

Is a gun in the home really the 
best way to insure the safety of 
persons and property? While the 
answer to this question provokes 
serious debate, many deaths 
occur in homes annually that 
are directly related to firearms. 

Guns carry with them not only 
the power to take human life, 
but also obligations and 
responsibilities, according to 
Richard Georgia, assistant 
professor of law enforcement, 

“First of all, when you buy a 
gun to keep in the home, you 
must be predisposed to taking 
human life because of the 
deadly force inherent to 
firearms,” he said, 

GEORGIA IS a member of the 
National Rifle Association, 
competes against other 
marksmen, was a partner in a 
firearms — oriented sporting 
goods shop for six years, served 
a tour in the Army and worked 
in street law enforcement for 
four years in Alabama and 
Georgia. 

“There are only two times 
when it is legitimate to take the 
life of anyone else,” he said, “It 
can only be justified by the law 
if it is necessary for self defense 
or to protect the life of another," 

Georgia feels that the 
argument for shooting to wound 
a possible attacker, instead of 
shooting to kill, is not valid since 
“the person with the gun must 
be an expert marksman to in- 
sure not killing someone he fires 
at,” 

“When you are employing 
deadly force,” he said, “you 
should expect the logical 
result” 

PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY does not warrant 
the use of deadly force, which 


means that, in the eyes of the 
law, “no property is worth the 
loss of a human life.” 

But Georgia feels that there is 
a big differnece in a person who 
has been trained in gun safety 
and restraint keeping a gun for 
protection and many of the 
novices who buy a gun to hide in 
a drawer for use in the event of a 
burglary or attack, 

“Many people who buy guns 
know nothing about them,” he 
said, “They walk into a gun 
store, ask the salesperson what 
kind of gun they need to protect 
themselves and end up buying 
most any gun that the store 
wants to sell them. Plus the 
fact that most people buy 
handguns for protection and 
that is definitely not the best 
weapon to keep in the house.” 

"RIFLES AND HANDGUNS 
should be excluded when one is 
looking for a protective weapon 
because of their long-range 
capabilities and their ability to 
penetrate walls,” he said. 

He feels that a pistol is un- 
satisfactory also because it does 
not carry as much 
psychological impact to 
dissuade a would-be attacker 
compared to a more powerful 
weapon. 

In his estimation, a shotgun Is 
the weapon to use for internal 
security in one's house for 
several reasons. 

“Most people are more 
familiar with shotguns than 
other weapons,” he said. “It has 
been around as a sporting 
weapon for a long time and 
definitely qualifies in the area of 
psychological impact.” 

HE LISTS the 12, 16 and 20 
gauge shotguns as ths best for 
this purpose and recommends 
that they be loaded with the 
lightest shot available because, 
at short ctistances, the total 


energy load of a shotgun is 
terrifically deadly, He omits the 
4-10 caliber shotgun from his 
list, calling it "virtually im- 
potent.” 

There is obviously little 
chance of missing an attacher 
with a shotgun at short 
distances and the shot can be 
absorbed by walls, leaving less 
possibility of injuring an in- 
nocent bystander. 

“If you Ye going to keep a gun 
in the house, there is a strong 
Alligation to learn how to use 
it,” Georgia said. Most people 
who buy a gun and do not know 
how to use it get someone else 
who does not really know much 
about guns to teach them, ac- 
cording to him. 

“Practicing your mistakes 
and bad habits with a gun is like 
practicing anything else wrong, 
you do not learn the right way 
the first time,” he added. 

SEVERAL GUN safety 
programs are designed to teach 
the beginner the basics of 
handling a firearm, the Bossier 
Police Department and the 
Shreveport Department of 
Public Safety being the two 
most notable of the groups of- 
fering this assistance. 

The LSUS Department of 
Conferences and Institutes has 
had programs touching on this 
subject in the past and, if 
demand is great enough, a 
program on firearms safety in 
the home could be arranged, 
according to John Powell, 
director of Conferences and 
Institutes. 

Georgia stresses the fact that 
a firearm should be used as a 
last resort “If possible, you 
want to discourage an intruder 
at the earliest possible time, 
before he comes into your 
home,” be said. 

“IF NOTHING ELSE, a 
properly locked house will cause 
an intruder to make a lot of 
noise entering and also cause 
him to leave a lot of physical 
evidence,” he said. 

He feels that everyone should 
commit the police emergency 
telephone number, 226-6111, to 
memory and be able to provide 
the police with the proper in- 
formation when calling in an 
emergency. 

In short, Georgia feels that 
those who know nothing about 
guns should not buy one for 
protection. His advice is to 
“make yourself less of an easy 
victim first” 



Richard Georgia 



Dr. Kenneth Clark will speak Monday at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Science Lecture Auditorium. 


Former AFA head 


Clark will speak 


Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, a 
former president of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 
will address an open meeting in 
the Science Lecture Auditorium 
Monday at 7:30 p.m. His 
appearance will be sponsored 
by the Artists and Lecturers 
Committee, and is open to all 
students and the public. 

Dr. Clark will discuss his 
research, which was cited in the 
historic “Brown v. School Board 
of Topeka, Kansas” Supreme 
Court decision in 1954 and 
subsequent research since that 
time. Dr. George Kemp, chair- 
man of the Psychology Depart- 
ment, said, “We are fortunate to 
be able to bring Dr. Clark to our 
campus. There is considerable 
interest in the community to 
hear his address,” 

Dr, Clark's appearance is 
part of a year-long celebration 
of the centennial of modern 
experimental psychology plan- 
ned by the Psychology Club and 
the Department of Psychology. 

A banquet for the members of 
the Psychology Club, Moa* 
Afrika’, and private practicion- 
ers of psychology from around 
the city will be held in the Snack 
Shack beginning at 5:30 p.m, 

A committee of Psychology 
Club members will oversee the 
year-long celebration, The Com- 
mittee consists of: Lisa 

Lindsay, Mike Feldman, Jean 
Meihsner, Judy James, and 
Wray Brabham. 

Other distinguished psycholo- 


gists who will speak this spring 
in the series include Dr. Paul C. 
Young, retired distinguished 
professor of psychology at 
LSU-Baton Rouge, who will 
speak in March; and Dr. Merl 
E. Benney, retired professor of 
psychology at North Texas 
State University, Dr. Young is a 
noted experimenter in the area 
of social psychology and hypno- 
tism. Dr. Benney has received 
acclaim for his work in socio- 
metry and preventive mental 
health. 

In April, Dr. S. Thomas Elder, 
a distinguished physiological 
psychologist will speak on 
campus. 

Speakers planned for the 
summer include Dr. Laurence 
Siegel, professor and chairman 
of the Department of 
Psychology at LSU-Baton 
Rouge and an industrial 
psychologist. 

In the fall semester, Dr, Mike 
Patton, an eminent counseling 
psychologist at the University of 
Utah, will speak in September. 
Dr. Thomas T. Stigall, a clinical 
psychologist in Baton Rouge, 
and President of the American 
Association of State Boards of 
Examiners of Psychology, will 
speak on “Psychology in its 
Second Century” in October. 
Finally, in November, Dr, Janet 
Taylor Spence, statistician and 
chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of 
Texas will speak on “Statistical 
Applications of Experimental 
Data.” 


Mineral collection 
is donated to LSUS 


by Susan Jiles 

Shreveport Gem and Mineral 
Society donated an extensive 
mineral collection to LSUS. The 
collection has an interesting 
history. 

John B. Howell purchased an 
antique cabinet from England, 
W r hen the cabinet arrived, he 
discovered that it was filled 
with an old mineral collection. 
It is thought that the collection, 
begun in the 1820s, once 
belonged to an English gentle- 
man of some means. The 
collection is unique in that the 
specimens were collected from 
type sights. This means that 
they were collected from the 
places of origin. One vial 
contains sand from the Gobi 
desert. 

Howell gave the collection to 
the Gem and Mineral Society, 
who donated it to LSUS. This is 
not the first donation the society 
has made to LSUS. Besides 
other minerals, they donated 
$500 to the Caspiana project. 


and a scholarship is in the 
planning stages. 

The collection is being cata- 
logued and identified. When this 
is accomplished, parts of it will 
be displayed on a rotating basis 
in the Department of Social 
Sciences. 
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Students bene fit 
from peer tutors 


by Kim Purdy 
Special to the Almagest 

In the fall semester more than 
300 people turned to the LSUS 
Writing Laboratory for supple- 
mental help in literature and 
composition courses, Patricia 
Bates, assistant professor of 
English and director of the lab, 
said. 

The lab offers a multitude of 
study aids including books, 
tapes, grammar exercises and 
tutoring by both faculty mem- 
bers and students. It is through 
programs such as this that peer 
tutoring has come to play a role 
in student achievement. 

BUT JUST WHAT is peer 
tutoring? 

“Peer tutoring refers to any 
academic interaction between 
two or more students. Studying 
with a classmate can be a very 
productive learning technique;' 1 
Bates said. 

College English magazine 
maintains that peer tutoring "is 
a promising new way of 
applying the principles of col- 
laborative learning to college 
instruction.” Peer tutoring does 
not take the place of formal 
classroom instruction; rather, 
it supplements it, 

BUT HOW CAN a student 
without a degree or teaching 
experience possibly aid another 
student? 

Kenneth Bruffee, professor of 
English at Brooklyn College, 
says that one benefit of student 
tutor-tutee interaction is that it 
is a learning experience for both 
participants, in which neither is 
clearly subordinate. 

Other benefits of peer tutoring 
are outlined by Paula Beck in 

College English ; 

— the peer tutor is sympath- 
etic to the student's problems 
and pressures; 

— the peer tutor can act as an 
immediate model for the tutee; 


— a student tutor-fcutee inter- 
action has been found to 
increase enthusiasm in the 
tutee; 

— a student tutor-tutee inter- 
action has been found to 
increase latitude in language 
and idea in the tutee, 

BATES HAS FOUND that 
some students become “act- 
ively engaged in the learning 
process with a peer tutor” when 
they will not respond to her or to 
materials. 

The reasons for the success of 
peer tutoring can be summar- 
ized in several comments by a 
student who has received 
student help: 

“It's not as much pressure 
being with a student as it is 
being with someone who has 
taught the course for 20 years 
, and knows everything about it" 

“PLUS/ 1 THIS STUDENT 
continued, “the student tutors 
are in the same boat we are. 
They go to school and probably 
have trouble in some other 
course. Maybe I could help them 
in another subject just as they 
help me in English," 

But peer tutoring should not 
stop at English. The student 
must locate his strong and weak 
areas. He must search for the 
accounting major in his ac- 
counting class or the history 
major in his American history 
class, 

“The first step must come 
from the student in need,” one 
of the Writing Lab tutors said. 

“THE LAB IS really a good 
deal,” the tutor continues, “and 
it's nice to see so many students 
taking advantage of it,” 

Student tutoring can be effect- 
ive, according to those who have 
participated in the program, hut 
it is up to the student to seek it 

As one student tutor puts it, 
"I'm waiting!” 


Disco-ver§ion sitcom 


just isn’t ‘makm’ it’ 


by Natalie Williams 
Special to the Almagest 
“Makin 1 It/ ABC's disco- 
version of its “Happy Days” 
program, debuted recently. In 
fact, the creators of “Happy 
Days,” ”La verne and Shirley” 
and this show are one and the 
same — and it shows. 

It looks as if the formula, 
character-types and plots have 
been lifted from "Happy Days” 
and overlaid with a heavy dose 
of “Saturday Night Fever” — 
the film is name-dropped in the 
sitcom's ads — including music 
by the BeeGees, and a Travolta 
in the cast — Ellen — who plays 
the mother. 

THE FIRST SHOW is pro- 
bably indicative of the series 
and it blatantly demonstrates 
the overuse of formulas in 
sitcoms. 

The plot revolves around Billy 
Manned (David Naughton), an 
Italian parallel of Richie 
Cunningham in “Happy Days,” 
who is an easy-going, whole- 
some looking college boy with a 
conscience. He has a paper to 
write for class the next day. His 
parents want him to go to a 
church dinner with them, and 
his cohorts want him to go to the 
local disco, "The Inferno.” 

His friends — Ralph and 
Potsie's substitutes — win out 
by offering Billy the added 
incentive of a sexy girl. 

AT THE INFERNO, Fogle's 
replacement literally dances 
onto the scene in the form of a 


worldly, swinging older brother, 
Tony (Greg Antonacci). Billy 
seeks Tony's advice on whether 
he should take up Corky's 
(Rebecca Balding) invitation to 
go to her apartment, when he 
should be home working on his 
paper. 

Tony puts the question into 
perspective with a question of 
his own, “Did you ever want to 
hold a paper tight in the middle 
of the night?” 

With the dilemma somewhat 
guiltily resolved in his mind, 
Billy goes back to his friends. 
They and their girls are off to 
Billy's house, where he plans to 
make an appearance in time for 
his parents' arrival. Then using 
the imaginative escape route 
out the bedroom window, he is 
supposed to rejoin the group. 

TO NO ONE'S surprise Billy's 
hopes are dashed when he 
discovers his father (Lou 
Antonio) is already home. 

After the issue is confronted 
and discussed, true to his 
stereotype, the father sagely 
advises Billy to do whatever he 
feels necessary, but not to do it 
"lousy,” (This is obviously the 
moral). The series is pre- 
dictable, The plot is neither 
fresh nor original, only moral- 
istic. In this rehash of a 
successful formula, only the 
environment is different. Is 
this enough to keep viewers 
interested? No one but Nielsen 
can tell ♦ 


‘Walk’ 

glorifies 

author 

by Karen Matlock 

Let me preface this by saying 
I did not buy In My 

Shoes,” I borrowed i U It was 
written by Judianne Densin- 
Gerber, J.D. t MIX, whoo shall be 
referred to as D-G for * the sake 
of brevity. In addition i to those 
credentials, D-G is theti founder 
of Odyssey House, Frotsm such a 
seemingly bright perrson, you 
might expect a wellH-written 
book. Wrong! 

"Walk In My Shoes” 7 is a book 
supposedly intended i to show 
how a woman can mnanage a 
career and a family. . Person- 
ally, I feel the average woman 
would have trouble reflating to a 
woman who has a b butler, a 
live-in maid, and a ptuermanent 
airline ticket. This maiakes one 
wonder precisely for v whom the 
book was written. 

I suspect the book warns written 
by and for D-G. I /mound her 
personal philosophy of bf life to be 
utter drive! and her e examples 
of the relationships w with her 
husband and children m abomin- 
able. 


Book revieww 


One of the more lu ludicrous 
situations involved D-G-G talking 
by phone with Nelson R< Rockefell- 
er while her husband jd pranced 
around nude. D-G gigglggled for a 
while before telling hi him she 
would have to cad backrk. I guess 
this was supposed to ii illustrate 
that the governor of M Hevg ^ ork 
would have to wait ait until a 
damaged male ego cm could be 
repaired. AW it teaWy tty did was 
make her husband lootoofc like a 
twit, which l suspect is , is precise- 
ly what the woman had iad in mind. 

The book has one re redeeming 
quality. The first secbection dealt 
with some interviews in D-G had 
with a group ol ptoshnsf/futes. I 
found that section intnteresting 
and I might add i that the 
prostitutes seemed, d, in some 
respects, more ladylJylilte, I’m 
still wondering why D*t A)-G put it in 
the book. Interesting mg it was; 
relevant it was not. 

D-G fills the rest of thoi the pages 
professing an abiding Isng Jove for 
the sisterhood, I persorrsonally do 
not want to be assoc iattciaied with 
her particular sisterhoerbood, Any 
woman who writes a bor book under 
the guise of helping wonvomen and 
then uses three hundredred pages 
for self-glorification on disgusts 
me. The fact that the we woman is 
probably making mo/roimey from 
this compilation of triv trivia bor- 
ders on criminality, <ly. I don't 
think I would like her her shoes. 
They are probably oly combat 
boots. Even if they ar? are not, I 
think my shoes show mm more taste 
and style. 



Suzzanne Bright is a versatile lady of many interests. 


Bright: a 

by Kathy Wolfe 
Special to the Almagest 

Suzzanne Bright is a versatile 
lady of many interests. She has 
taught various communication 
and photography courses since 
coming to LSUS in 1976. In fact, 
she attributes her master's 
degree in journalism to her 
interest in photography. 

BRIGHT TRANSFERRED to 
LSU-Baton Rouge from Denison 
University, a small university 
in Granville, Ohio, in 1967 to 
continue her education. Having 
previously earned her under- 
graduate degree with a double- 
major in creative writing and 
religion. Bright began working 
on her masters in English. 

Somewhat dissatisfied with 
the English graduate school at 
the time, she became intrigued 
by photography. Because the 
photography courses fell under 
the communications depart- 
ment, Bright said it was this 
class “which enticed me into 
journalism/ 1 


She began working for the 
experimental statistics depart- 
ment (a research service) on 
the Baton Rouge campus after 
obtaining her masters in jour- 
nalism, During this time Bright 
designed a computer science 
and statistics instruction pro- 
gram, which is now part of the 
university curriculum, 

BRIGHT USED her know- 
ledge of computers to revamp 
and computerize the law 
school's grade-average pro- 
cedures. She later worked on a 
study concerning a correlation 
between heart disease and diet, 
and an experiment in animal 
science. She also arranged 


‘bright’ lady 

programs, which have been 
copyrighted, for the medical 
school. 

Besides her work at the 
statistics department, she was 
also involved with the athletic 
departmental LSU. At one time 
she and her husband lived in the 
athletic dormitory while he 
worked for the department. She 
calls herself “a dyed-in-the- 
wool LSU fan.” She enjoyed 
eating at the LSU training table 
and getting to know the athletes. 
She organized activities for the 
wives of visiting coaches during 
the 1973 spring NCAA track 
meet. 

She and her husband moved to 
Shreveport in 1974 when he 
began practicing law. 

BRIGHT SAYS she's 
“pleased with the caliber of 
students at LSUS/’ She also 
feels “students here are serious 
about getting an education, 
more so than those at the party 
schools in the state.” However, 
she thinks LSUS "Jacks some 
advantages/' such as campus 
activities, though she believes it 
is strong academically. 

She and her husband love to 
travel and have many friends 
throughout the United States. 
They own several hundred 
acres and a farm in Canada 
where they enjoy "getting away 
to the woods/' She hopes to take 
her sons — ages four years and 
eight months — to experience 
the really “cold slush, snow and 
ice/' There, wood-burning heat 
and cook stoves are the main 
sources of warmth. 

Evidently Bright is definitely 
a person on the go. As she says 
“it is fun to get in on all 
activities.” 
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Boston performs 

The rock group Boston wifi perform at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
at the Hirsch Memorial Coliseum. Tickets can be 
purchased at any Stan's record shop for $8: they cost 
S9 at the door before the concert. 

Innsbruck summer 
study session offered 



Leitz editing letters 


by Paige Patterson 
Special to the Almagest 

Imagine viewing the Austrian 
Alps while eating breakfast. 
Picture eating at a sidewalk 
cafe along the Inn River. And 
while doing all this, imagine 
going to summer school at the 
same time. 

The University of New 
Orleans is offering a summer 
school session in Innsbruck, 
Austria, July 1 through Aug. 10, 
Innsbruck, the site of the 1976 
Winter Olympics, is located in 
the foothills of the Austrian 
Alps. There are several options 
concerning the program. 

CHARTER AIR transporta- 
tion is available June 11 from 
New Orleans to Amsterdam, 
returning Aug. 10 from Munich. 
Accommodations in the 
Studentenhaus in Innsbruck 
from July l to Aug. 10 with half 
board, field trips, Tyrolean 
evening and transportation are 
available for $1,539. This option 
allows three weeks of independ- 
ent travel before the summer 
school session. 

Another option is the June 29 
departure from New Orleans. 
This is for the summer school 
only and does not include time 
for independent travel time. 
The cost of this option is $1,796 
which includes everything the 
first option does with an 
additional $257 for transporta- 
tion costs. 

The third option to the 
program is a June 29 departure 
from New York which includes 
only the summer school session. 
Total cost of this is $1,636 from 
New York and includes the 
same options as the first. 

FOR PARTICIPANTS origin- 
ating in other parts of the 
country and planning their own 
transatlantic transportation, 
there is an option which only 
includes accommodations in the 
Studentenhaus, half board, field 
trips and Tyrolean evening. 
Cost of this option is $1,189, 

More than 60 courses will be 
offered in the summer session 
with emphasis on the liberal 
arts. Up to nine hours credit can 
be earned, with course offerings 
such as Culture Growth, 
European Roots in American 
Poetry , Touri sm , Democ r atic 
Governments of Europe, The 
City in European History and 


several semester levels of 
German. 

Featured during the summer 
session is the Alpine Center for 
Poetry and Literature, and an 
Alpine Center for War and 
Peace, 

THE ALPINE CENTER for 
Poetry and Literature is a 
five-day festival of concerned 
conversation and discussion of 
the European roots of con- 
temporary poetics and litera- 
ture. The session will by July 30 
- Aug. 3. Robert Duncan and 
John Mueller of San Francisco, 
and Leven Dawson and Gerald 
Nosich of the University of New 
Orleans will conduct the festi- 
val 

A SYMPOSIUM on con- 
temporary poetics and a festi- 
val featuring films of WWII 
provide a chance to meet people 
from Innsbruck. Innsbruck is a 
good location from which to 
travel because of Austria's 
surrounding countries — 
Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Students must register for at 
least two courses. Classes will 
be Monday through Friday 
during the first and fifth weeks, 
but no classes are scheduled for 
the Fridays in the other weeks 
to allow travel time. Each 
course will close when pre-reg- 
istration enrollment reaches 12 
students. 

To secure a space in the 
UNO-Innsbruck program a $150 
deposit is required. There are a 
limited number of spaces avail- 
able so come one, come all, but 
come soon. 

The Alpine Center for War 
and Peace will feature a film 
festival on WWII with lectures, 
discussions and invited Euro- 
pean speakers. Stephen E. 
Ambrose, George Windeli and 
William Savage will conduct the 
festival 

Robert Duncan, poet, will 
conduct a literary pilgrimage of 
France and Italy June 11-30, 
This program is intended to 
provide a focus on ancient, 
medieval and contemporary 
poetry, The program includes 
tours of Amsterdam, Paris, 
Avignon, Nice, Gem and 
Verona* Cost of the pilgrimage 
is $840. This tour gives ^dents 
an opportunity to earn three 
credit hours before the summer 
session begins. 


Tomlin 
flops in 
drama 

by Paige Patterson 
Special to the Almagest 

What do you get by putting 
John Travolta, one of the 
nation’s hottest superstars, and 
Lily Tomlin, one of the funniest 
comedians, together in 
41 Moment by Moment," a movie 
produced by Robert Stigwood? 
The obvious answer is a terrific 
movie, right? Wrong. 

It is a shame John Travolta 
was matched with a not-so- 
ready-for-dramatic-time act- 
ress. Tomlin’s performance is, 
to say the least, weak. She has 
one, maybe two, facial expres- 
sions throughout the movie. 
Many of her lines sound as 
though she is reading from cue 
cards. To say the most, she 
remembered her lines. 

TRAVOLTA, WHO GAVE us 
“Grease" and “Saturday Night 
Fever," plays the role of a 
dumb street kid who hangs 
around the beach like a lost 
puppy. He loses his best friend 

Movie review 

and has no one to turn to but a 
wealthy, older woman, Tomlin, 
who undoubtedly has made 
every one laugh at one time or 
another, couldn't handle the 
dramatic dialogue needed to 
comfort him. 

Travolta plays his role with a 
boyish quality his mother can 
Jove, his fans can love, and 
every other red-blooded girl can 
love, Tomlin, who should come 
across the screen as a snob with 
angel-of -mercy tendencies, 

plays her role with a quality not 
even a mother can love. 

The major strength in the 
movie is the story. Is it a love 
story? Well maybe. It is more 
of the classic rich v. poor, 
caviar v. chili dog story. Do 
the street kid and the older 
woman realty fall for each 
other? To tell the truth, I don't 
know. They need each other and 
they are together in the final 
scene, but true love is question- 
able. There are those who would 
say the relationship is strictly 
sexual. 

THE OLDER WOMAN is 
breaking up with her husband. 
No one really knows if she still 
cares for him or not. It is known 
that the mixed up street kid has 
no one to turn to or to break up 
with. One of the most humorous, 
yet touching segments of the 
movie, is the explanation of why 
he left home. He explains that 
he left because no one rememb- 
ered his birthday. He swore he 
would leave the year before. 
Why? Because no one rememb- 
ered his birthday that year, 
either. 

The story is touching, perhaps 
amusing and, surprisingly 
enough, thought provoking. The 
story's Malibu beach setting is a 
definite asset. 

"Moment by Moment" has 
been called the “ Travolta - 
Tomlin turkey," If the strengths 
and weaknesses, are weighed 
there will probably be a few- 
more strengths; but Lily 
Tomlin’s performance is defin- 
itely a turkey. 

THE MOST OBVIOUS 
strength in the movie is 
Travolta. If one can stand a bad 
performance by Tomlin, a few 
sunny shots of Malibu and a 
puzzling love story, then go to 
see “Moment by Moment." If 
you hate the movie because of 
Tomlin, at least you will get to 
see Travolta in a swimsuit. 


by Marguerite Plummer 
Special to the Almagest 

Would two months in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, 
in San Marino, Calif,, reading 
16,000 pieces of Jack London’s 
correspondence, be an exciting 
way to spend the summer? 

It would for Dr. Robert C, 
Leitz, associate professor of 
English, who has just received a 
$60Q-a-month research fellow- 
ship to do just that. Dr. Leitz' 
fellowship was one of 30 
awarded last year to qualified 
U.S, and European applicants 
who would use the library's 
literary collections. 

THE JACK LONDON col- 
lection — containing 4, 000 
letters written by London and 
12,060 from correspondents to 
London, as well as manuscripts, 
notes and scrapbooks — is 
Huntington's strongest in 
American literature, according 
to Dr. Leitz. 

"And I truly enjoy research," 
he said. 'Tt's like putting pieces 
of a puzzle together . It intrigues 
me." 

The certainty of publication 
admittedly adds to his interest. 
Dr. Leitz and Dr. Earle Labor of 
Centenary College, a recognized 
authority on London, are under 
contract to Stanford University 
to edit and annotate the letters 
by Jan. I, 1982. 

A THREE-VOLUME edition 
will be designed primarily for 
use in research, although Dr. 
Leitz hopes it will reach beyond 
the academic community. “The 
aim will be to maintain the 
stylistic flavor of the letters,’ 1 
he said. 

A less scholarly volume, 
similar to the “Steinbeck Let- 
ters," will be marketed by 
Stanford — probably through a 
book club. A paperback edition 
is also planned. 

Drs. Leitz and Labor's work 
will be translated into German, 
French, and at least one East 
European language. London's 
socialist writings, such as “The 
Iron Heel” make him very hot 
behind the Iron Curtain,” Dr, 
Leitz explained. 

AS NOTED IN DR, LABOR’S 
biography U974), London 
dominated the literary market- 
place prior to World War I. He 


wrote at least 1,000 words a day 
for 17 years, selling more than 
500 manuscripts, including 50 
books, before he died at the age 
of 40. His novels, “The Call of 
the Wild” and “The Sea Wold,” 
are perhaps the most familiar to 
American students. 

“He had an encyclopedic 
mind,” Dr. Leitz said. “If I had 
to classify him as a writer, the 
only word that fits would be 
'eclectic.' He wrote about 
everything from raising pigs to 
prize fighting to astro-pro- 
jection.” 

The decision to edit London's 
letters was made two years ago 
after Dr. Leitz had finished 
editing the “Selected Corres- 
oondence of W,D. Howells," 
Volume ID (now in print) for 
Indiana University. He rejected 
another Indiana project when 
he and Dr. Labor agreed that a 
collaboration on the Jack Lon- 
don correspondence “would be 
more interesting." 

THEY WENT TO California 
and read the letters in the 
Huntington collection, deciding 
which would be publishable. 
With the fellowship grant, Dr. 
Leitz returned to San Marino 
last summer to re-read the 
letters and make “more than 
500 pages of handwritten 
notes,” from which he and Dr. 
Labor are now working. 

A $50O grant from the 
American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1744, 
enabled Dr. Leitz to take 
another two-week “research 
break” in California just before 
spring registration. 

What is Dr. Leitz' strongest 
impression of Jack London from 
reading his voluminous cor- 
respondence? 

“HE DID NOT mince words. 
He was the most brutally honest 
man in correspondence I have 
ever seen. He shot from the 
hip.” 

Will Dr. Leitz propose a 
course on Jack London at LSUS 
as a result of his research? 

“No! My interest lies in 
textual criticism and biblio- 
graphy, not in teaching a course 
on the author." 


v El Bandido ^ 


2nd Floor 

$2.00 Magarita Dillards Pina Coladas $2.50 
$2.25 Strawberry SouthParkMa)t Mai-Tai $3.00 
Daquiri Papaya 

Daquiri $2.50 

Your Choice of our Frozen 
Specialty Drinks 
with $2.00 Purchase per coupon. 

Expires 2/1 5J79 


Instructor’s tests 
just the beginning 


by Sandy Malone 

How many psychology 
professors get their start in the 
field by doing experiments with 

opossums? 

Margaret Childs* instructor of 
psychology, was a second-year 
art major at Sweetbnar College 
in Virginia when one day, as she 
tells it, “this friend of mine 
came running in the house 
where I lived on campus and 
said, ‘Come look at this animal 
— this opossum/ 

M rVE ALWAYS loved 
animals- In fact, I was taking 
ethology, which is the study of 
wild animals. So I went outside, 
caught it, put it in a bag and took 
it to the school laboratory. 

“I did all these experiments 
with opossums" and she gained 
wide recognition* But it didn't 
stop there. 

The next year, she did an 
experiment with bluegill sun- 
fish, wrote it up as a regular 
paper and presented it to the 
Virginia Academy of Sciences. 
Once again, she was recognized 
for her efforts. 

“It was a strengthening ex- 
perience/' Childs said, “but I 
didn't want to be in a field of 
psychology where there wasn't 
a big job market, tike ethology* 

I wanted to have mobility in the 
job market— to be able to do 
something on a schedule that 
would permit me to have a 
family life, too* 

“IN MANY JOBS,” sne 
continued, "you have to work 
from s a«m. to 5 p,m.; but in 
psychology, if you're in the field 
I’m in, you can structure the 
people you see around your 
home life, if you want to." 

Child's specialty is clinical 
psychology, which is the study 
of psychopathology, treatment 
and diagnostic testing. So she 
has moved from animals to 
people. 

Besides teaching at LSUS, 
Childs does group therapy at the 
Mental Health Center, In- 
terestingly enough, she along 
with a local psychiatrist, will be 
taking up another kind of group 
pretty soon. 

"It's going to be a growth 
group for college students, and 
most of the people who will be in 
it are in my classes. But the 
group is for anyone interested in 
finding out things about him- 
self," she said. 

CHILDS ALSO KEEPS BUSY 
with her temporary job at the 
Caddo Parish Special Edcuation 
Evaluation Center, where she 
does diagnostic testing and 
diagnostic interviews with 
children to find out why they're 
having problems in school. 

She believes" many learning 
disabilities can be corrected 
with the proper teaching 
methods." 

Childs admits that she likes to 
use several different types of 
therapy in her work. 

“I like some behavior 
therapy, Gestalt therapy and 
transactional analysis, which is 
a recent theory that every 
person has a parent, a child and 
an adult in his head that interact 
to contribute to a person's 
problems in living," she said. 

SHE ALSO BELIEVES in and 
uses some principles of 
psychoanalysis, the Freudian 
belief that a person has 
problems because of un- 
conscious conflicts. 

“In modern psychoanalysis,” 
she said, “you go in and talk 
about whatever comes to mind 


without any feedback from your 
therapist, except for a few in- 
terpretations. This is supposed 
to bring all of your unconscious 
conflicts into your con- 
sciousness so that you can deal 
with them " 

Childs disagrees earnestly 
with several of the radical 
therapies that have come out in 
recent years. One is the new 
primal scream therapy. 

She explains that in this 
therapy "you sit in a room and 
regress back to infancy and 
scream your head off. This is 
supposed to discharge all of 
your old, tocked-in feelings so 
that you are rid of them," she 
continued, "but it doesn't really 
have that much applicability to 
normal everyday life. 

“I BELIEVE YOU can go in 
and see somebody for coun- 
seling, say in June, and spend 
that month doing some hard- 
core solving of your problem, 
and then go out and not be in 
therapy for several months. 

"If your coping mechanisms 
break down anytime," she 
added, "then you should come 
back into therapy, But the 
average person doesn't need to 
be in long-term psychother- 
apy/' 

Childs noted that today the 
emphasis is on personality 
growth and ‘finding yourself/ 
Many people, she says, are just 
in a self -search stage. They go 
see a therapist or a counselor 
just to get a little feedback about 
who they are. 

Childs added that, along with 
scream therapy, she also 
disapproves of programmed 
ther a pies , like the Na tiona 1 
Training Lab, and nude therapy. 

CHILDS RECEIVED her BA* 
in psychology from Sweetbriar 
College and her M.A. in clinical 
, psychology from Northwestern 

State University in Nat- 
chitoches. She is presently 
working on her Ph.D. 

"The sehooi is called the 
Fielding Institute in Santa 
Barbara, Calif./' she explained, 
"and it's a professional training 
school for psychologists," 

How is her training carried 
on? 

“I have a mentor in Dallas 
and different trainers all over 
the country who either come to 
Shreveport or I go and study 
with them. Some of my 
supervision is by tape. I might 
have a therapy session with 
someone and then send that tape 
of the session to my supervisor, 
who will listen to it and add his 
criticisms and suggestions, etc/ 

CHILDS HAS HAD numerous 
offers to work in family training 
this summer with different 
people in California and, at 
present, is planning to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

In her free time, Childs enjoys 
reading. She said, "1 like to read 
everything I can get my hands 
on that doesn't have anything to 
do with psycho logy." 

She also enjoys participating 
in sports, collecting wine, 
cooking exotic dishes and 
teaching psychology — not 
necessarily in that order. 

“LSUS has an excellent 
psychology department, and I 
feel that psychology majors 
here have an exceptional op- 
portunity to be educated by this 
faculty/ 1 she said. “It's rare to 
find a group of professors that 
have so many different 
specialty areas, so that you can 
get just about all ranges of 
psychology;" 
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Margaret Childs, a psychology instructor at LSUS, has 
always been fond of animals. (Photo: Sam Moore) 


Greek Beat 

by Lfl Tonya Turner 


DELTA SIGMA PHI 

Delta Sigma Phi Fraternity and Alpha Phi Sorority will share in 
an exchange tonight with the new actives and pledges of both 
Greek organizations. 

This is the first exchange of the semester, and it is expected to 
be of the same caliber as past exchanges. 

The Founders' Day Dinner held last week was a success* Many 
alumni and friends attended, 

The Greek System has grown remarkably nationwide in the Last 
year, even under the current economic situation, Bill Savage. 
Delta Sigma Phi district governor, said at the Founder's Day 
Dinner. 

Savage praised the chapter for its excellent standing in the 
national fraternity. 

Savage presented the fraternity with the Phi Award, which is 
given to the chapter whose leadership, service and scholarship 
ranks highest among Delta Sigma Phi chapters on a campus with 
five or fewer men’s fraternities. He also presented active pins to 
the new initiates: Charlie McClure, Gerald Walther, Jeff Lanius 
and Gary Rivard. 

Other speakers for the evening were Robert E. Pitts, chapter 
supervisor for Delta Sigma Phi; Joe Crews, past president; Ken 
Jones, vice president; JohnFinck, president; and, special guest, 
Stewart Pitts, founding president of the Zeta Delta chapter of 
Delta Sigma Phi. 

KAPPA ALPHA 

The new spring pledges of the Kappa Alpha fraternity are 
Henry Jones and Dean Smith. 

Eleven members of the fraternity went to Lafayette for 
Province Council Jan. 26-27. 

The fraternity thanks Zeta Tau Alpha Sorority for a good ex- 
change Feb. 3* The fraternity will hold its third birthday party 
today at 8 p.m, at the Nest Apartments, 


ZETA TAU ALPHA 

Eta Omega Chapter of Zeta Tau Alpha announces Linda 
Moncri ef 's acceptance of a bid to join the sorority. 

The chapter thanks Kappa Alpha for the Feb. 3 exchange at the 
Hay Stack Club House, 


Nachos, 

drinks 

superb 

by Susie Boor as 

For lovers of tacos, nachos 
and tostadas on campus, there 
is good news. La Margarita at 
1027 Olive has superb gourmet 
Mexian food at fair to expensive 
prices* 

On a trip to the restaurant, 
this Mexican food enthusiast 
ordered, first, one of their 
famous Margaritas. These 
drinks are usually served 
frozen, unless the Margarita 
machine is broken. Either way 
they are delightful. A warning 
here — one Margarita is 
sufficient, as the owners do not 
spare the tequila, 

ALSO, THE CUSTOMERS at 
each table receive a basket of 
tortillas and a bowl of hot sauce 
to munch on as they wait for 
their meal 

Next on the agenda was an 
order of nachos: small tortillas 
topped with beef, avocado;- 
beans or chicken, along with 
cheese, sour cream and a 
jalapeno pepper slice* The 
chicken is a bit dry, and may be 
substituted with one of the other 
toppings. For weaker patrons, 
the pepper may be removed 
before consumption. Nachos are 
a must at La Margarita. 

The main meal consisted of 
tostadas; round tortillas top- 
ped with beef, avocado, bean 
and or chicken (once again the 
chicken tends to be dry/* 
Lettuce, Swiss cheese and slices 
of tomato and onion complete 
the fare. This combination is 
satisfying and extremely tasty. 

TO TOP OFF THE evening, a 
cup of special coffee containing 
tequila and other liquerurs may 
be in store. This is very strong 
and only for the danng 
customer. Of course, the meal is 
less expensive if iced tea is 
substituted for the fancy drinks. 

The homey but romantic 
atmosphere helps to make a 
meal at La Margarita a 
pleasure. Soft lighting and 
Mexican decor transmit a 
feeling of old Mexico* During 
the evening, a strolling musi- 
cian plays either a harp or a 
guitar and sings traditional 
Mexican songs. The energetic 
Mexican waiters are always 
ready to explain a menu item 
and often recommend their 
favorites* 

Each dish is supposedly 
prepared fresh when the 
customer orders it. Therefore, if 
the restaurant is full* the 
service can be a little slow* The 
tortillas and nachos help the 
time pass if it does take longer 
for the meal to arrive. 

THE FOOD IS FRESHER 
than that served at the typical 
Mexican food franchises in 
town* One suggestion is to try 
several dishes to see which type 
you prefer, as it is gourmet 
Mexican food. 



Count/iy 'zFfaiiist 

FLOWERS. GIFTS & GREENHOUSE 

7BA7 e. KINGS HWV, SHREVEPORT. LA, 7tt1S 


For Valentine's Day: 

• Fresh Spring Bouquets 
* Blooming Plants 
• Gifts 

Phone 797-4221 
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SAB poll 


BSU poll 


Campus Brie fs 


Musical and literary tastes of LSUS students 
will be surveyed by the Student Activities Board, 
The results of the poll will be used in deciding what 
kinds of music and magazines will be provided in 
tin University Center listening and reading areas. 

Students are asked to suggest as many different 
^ : pes of magazines and music as they wish. The 
SAB also asks students to indicate if they would 
like to be a part of the board that will operate and 
keep inventory of these items. 

Turn in suggestions to the SAB office, Bronson 
Hall, Room 126. 


( National issues were the topic of the Baptist 
Student Union's January Student Opinion Pol! in 
5 which 282 students responded. 

In response to the first question, which dealt 
c with the issues or problems facing our nation 

( today, the following three were chosen as the most 
^ crucial: inflation, 46 percent; stability of the 
I family unit, 32 percent; and a tie between ex- 
I cessive government control and energy / en- 
Z vironment, 26 percent. 

I 

f As with the November poll on world issues, the 

I " January poll chose inflation and energy / en- 
vironment to be among the nation’s three major 
- problems. 

“It was interesting that in the world issues poll, 
f hunger was chosen third; but in national 

( problems, poverty placed tenth in importance," 
said the Rev . Carl Smith, director of the BSU. 
x “It seems to be an interesting phenomenon that 
I Americans may develop great concern for people 
! elsewhere and be oblivious to similar needs where 
| we live/* he said. 

I Smith compared the January poll with the first 
X poll, taken last September, when LSUS students 
I said a successful marriage would contribute to a 
~ meaningful life more than any other factor. 

I “In this poll, stability of the family unit was 
P chosen as our second greatest problem/ 1 Smith 
i said, “It would appear that today's students have 
I a great desire to see marriage and the home work, 
c rather than opt for a different lifestyle. 

I “Perhaps we need to concentrate on helping 
^ each other learn what makes it work with a 
j relative amount of the energy we give to balancing 
I the national budget,” he said. 

j 

j Shakespeare 

| “Shakespeare on Television” will be offered at 
j LSUS as a “fun course" beginning Wednesday. 

I Participants of the course will view seven of 
I Shakespeare's plays, to be aired on television by 

1 “ British Broadcast Corporation and Time-Life 
Television, and attend follow-up lectures, 
j The first play will be aired Wednesday at 7 p.m. 

I The following Wednesday, Feb. 21, a lecture and 
f discussion will beheld on campus in Bronson Hall, 

( Room 363, The TV show and lecture will alternate 
each week. 

? The course is open to the public and students. 

I Co- instructors will be Dr. James Lake, assistant 
? professor of English, and Dr. Zeak Buckner, 

| associate professor of English. 

Seven books will supplement the lecture: six 
i paperbacks of the plays and a study guide. The 
1 seven plays are: “Julius Caesar/ 1 “As You Like 
? It/ 1 “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard II/ 1 "Measure 

( for Measure,” and “Henry VIII/ 1 

The course will provide one hour of credit, but 
| will not count toward graduation or an English 
I degree. The only prerequisite for the course is the 
c consent of the department. For more information, 

| contact Dr. Buckner. 

j 

\ Poor Man’s Supper 

-A 

( Tickets for the Poor Man's Supper, sponsored by 
the Jewish Christian Youth, are being sold by 
2 several members of the Student Government 
1 Association * 

z The tickets can be purchased in the SGA office, 
Bronson Hall, Room 124, through Feb. 17, 


Graduating seniors 

Seniors graduating this May must have their 
records checked by the dean of their college and 
Phyllis Graham in the Admission Office by March 
1 and order their graduation invitations and caps 
and gowns at the Bookstore. The deadline for 
invitations is March 9; the de aline for caps and 
gowns is April 30. 


Law students 

All students planning to attend law school in 
Louisiana within the next two years are requested 
to meet Feb, 28 at 12:10 p.m. in Bronson Hall, 
Room 1QL The purpose of the meeting is to 
acquaint students with potential classmates. 
Those who cannot attend the meeting and are 
interested may leave their name and telephone 
number at the Almagest office, Bronson Hall, 
Room 328. 


Calendar 

Friday, Feb. 9 

2:00 and 7:30 p.m. — “Oh, God!/ 1 SLA. Rated 
PG 

Saturday, Feb. 10 

Women's basketball league play, Ridgewood Jr. 
High School, at noon, 

Sunday, Feb. 11 

Men's and women's basketball league play, 
j Broadmoor YMCA, 6, 7, 8 and 9 p.m, 

| Monday, Feb. 12 

j Artists and Lectures Committee presents Dr. 
| Kenneth Clark, SLA, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

| Tuesday, Feb. 13 

Basketball league play, Fort Humbug, 6 pm. 

Wednesday. Feb. 14 
Valentine's Day 

“Last Lecture on Earth/ 1 Dr. Stottlemire. 
Bronson Hall, Room 101, noon to 2 p.m. 
Volleyball league play, Fort Humbug, 6-8 p.m. 
Basketball league play, Fort Humbug, 8 p.m. 

Friday, Feb, 16 

2:00 and 7:30 p.m. — “A Star is Born/' SLA, 
Rated R, 


L 


Court observers 

Caddo-Bossier Court Observers will sponsor 
training sessions for monitors beginning today at 2 
p.m. at the YWCA, 710 Travis Street. 

There will be three 2-hour training sessions, 
followed by three 2-hour courtroom observation 
sessions. The sessions will be given by Henry N. 
Brown Jr., Bossier Parish district attorney, and 
Paul M. Carmouche, Caddo district attorney. 

After completion of the required 12 hours of 
training, there will be monthly in-service training 
sessions for monitors. 

Those planning to attend, should call 861-3207 or 
868-8383. 


Drama Club 

LSUS Pilot Light Players (Drama Club) held its 
first meeting of the 1979 spring semester Feb. l. 

The meeting was highlighted by the election of 
new officers to fill several offices which were 
vacated after the fall semester. The new officers 
are Raelene Pell, president; Joe De Santis and 
Kay Law, co-vice presidents; Ingrid Cireno, 
publicity director; and LaTonya Turner, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Several projects were suggested for the 
semester, the most important being a dramatic 
program for the opening of the new student center. 

Meetings will be held every two weeks (day to 
be announced) ; the next meeting will be Thursday 
at 12:30 p.m, in Bronson Hall, Room 204. 


Foreign study 

Marilyn Gibson, coordinator of the fifth Foreign I 
Study Program, is a photography enthusiast, as | 
evidenced by the thousands of slides — collected | 
the past 16 years — of Greece, Italy, Switzerland, I 
France and England that were shown on Sunday c 
afternoon. 

The weather did not deter previous tourists from | 
coming out for a reunion and another view of their | 
trip. “This is one of the advantages of taking our | 
trip/ 1 Gibson said. "We do not forget when the trip ~ 
is over. The trip can be relived through the slide I 
show.” Several are planning to make the trip ! 
again. 

Humanities students keep a journal of what they I 
see, analyzing and comparing what they have 1 
learned in each country, Gibson said. 

Moa’ Afrika’ j 

Afro-American History Month (February) is x 
being observed by millions of Americans I 
throughout the United States. In celebration of the ? 
month, cultural contributions to society by Afro- | 
Americans will be recognized under the 1979 | 
theme, “History: Torch to the Future.” 

The purpose of Afro-American History Month is I 
to disseminate information about the history of ? 
Afro-Americans throughout the United States, | 

Carter G. Woodson, who has a doctorate in f 
history from Harvard University, instituted Negro 1 
History Week, 53 years ago, and inspired the basis I 
for the purpose of Afro-American History Month. 2 

Woodson recognized the truism within the I 
concept; “self-knowledge is the first knowledge in f 
development of a wholesome personality — that | 
without self-knowledge, one's personality I 
becomes distorted.” 

In observance of Black History Month, Moa* 1 
Afrika* is sponsoring a lecture Friday, at noon, in | 
Bronson Hall, Room 101. 

The lecture will be given by Dr. Gloria Hull, I 
associate professor of English at the University of - 
Delaware. 

Dr. Hull is the author of three books; “Black | 
Women's Studies,” “The Feminist Press” and | 
“Forthcoming.” 

The student body and faculty are invited to meet c 
and hear Dr. Hull. 


Biology Club 


There will be a business meeting of the Biology 5 
Club on Wednesday at 5 p.m. in the Science | 
Building, Room 228, 


Freedom tree 


Delta Omicron Mu, the veterans' fraternity, will 2 
sponsor a ceremony rededicating the Freedom I 
TYee at noon, next Friday, on campus near the o 
flagpole. 

The purpose of the ceremony is to replace the | 
original Freedom Tree, which died last fall. 

Guest speakers will be Marvin Anding, mayor of J 
Bossier City; J. B. Baker, representing the s 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Gandy Brown Post 1 
4588; John B. Hussey, councilman, District D; B, I 
J, Lindenmayer, American Legion commander, | 
Lowe McFarland Post 14; Lt Col, Edward H, | 
Riebesehl, deputy base commander, Barksdale j 
Air Force Base; and Leonard Williams, com- I 
mander, Ark-La-Tex Chapter of American Ex- I 
Prisoners of War. A prayer will be said by Rabbi j 
David Lefkowitz Jr. 

The ceremony is open to the public and all ? 
alumni and veterans are encouraged to attend. 

The fraternity will also hold a “Freedom Tree ? 
Celebration” party at 7 p.m., Wednesday, at the | 
Brighton Manor Apartments clubhouse, 1045 | 
Flournoy Lucas Road. x 

For further information, contact Kerry I 
Laughtin, 869-3762, or Ed Sanders, 686-4671. 


Financial aid j 

Students who feel financial aid is needed for this ~ 
semester may still apply, Edgar L. Chase, I 
director of student financial aid, said. 

For those currently receiving aid, February is j 
the time to reapply for the summer and fall | 
semesters. Necessary forms are available in the x 
financial aid office 
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College offers new courses 
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by Sandy Malone 

Five new courses are being 
offered this spring in the College 
of Liberal Arts, Students at 
LSUS can learn about 
terrorism, the Middle East, 
group dynamics, the Far East 
and American Art. 

Dr. Norman Provizer, 
assistant professor of political 
science, is teaching a seminar 
on terrorism. 

“WE WILL TRY to define 
terrorism and separate it from 
other subjects. This includes 
class discussions of the 
philosophy and psychology of 
terrorism, its history and its 
tactics/’ Dr, Proviser ex- 
plained. 

Why is a course on terrorism 
being taught? 

“Terrorism is a very difficult 
subject — more than people 
think — and it requires study 
because of its importance,” he 
said, “Terrorism is talked about 
a lot today, and there are many 
strong views on the subject. One 
man’s terrorist is another man’s 
freedom fighter,” 

THE CLASS, Political Science 
490 1 meets from 11 a.m. to noon 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, 

Another seminar is being 
taught this semester by Dr. 
Norman Dlin, associate 
professor of geography. 

Dr. Dlin describes Geography 
490 as "a survey of the entire 
Middle East, stretching from 
Morocco to Iran. 

“WE WILL COVER all 
aspects of the area, including 
the population trends, education 
level, form of government, 
resources, climate and a 
number of other categories,” he 
said. 

Dr Dlin added that he win 
complement the class lectures 
and discussions with slides and 
artifacts from his travels in the 
Middle East. 

In 1948, he was a part of the 
Israeli army in Israel’s war for 
independence. In 1961, he 
worked for the Survey Depart- 
ment of Israel. From 1968 to 
1972, Dr. Dlin worked as a map 
editor while he earned his Fh.D, 
in geography at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 
Finally, in 1976, he went on a 
fact-finding mission sponsored 
by the American Professors for 


Peace in the Middle East. 

“1 HOPE TO TAKE a group of 
students this summer to Israel 
for 29 days either on a credit or 
non-credit basis,” he said. 

The course, which requires 
no prerequisite, is offered from 
U a.m. to noon on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Dr. Frank Lower, associate 
professor of communications, is 
teaching a communications 
course that has never been 
offered at LSUS before. It is 
called Group Dynamics. 

DR. LOWER SAID the course 
is an outgrowth of Com- 
munications 255, Interpersonal 
Communications. 

'The course will explore the 
variables of small group 
communication/’ Dr. Lower ex- 
plained, “We are trying to in- 
dicate to students that group 
discussion is ever changing. 

“We will look at the in- 
terpersonal relationships within 
the group, such as the different 
personalities and interests. As a 
result, conflicts are bound to 
occur,” he said 

DR. LOWER WENT ON to say 
that “the group, after 
recognizing the different per- 
sonalities, will learn how to deal 
with them in interest of the 
success of the class, 

“The class will eventually 
obtain its own personality as 
thoughts and ideas submerge," 
he said. 

What type of student should be 
interested in this course? 

DR, LOWER SAYS Com- 
munications 455 is “useful and 
practical for anyone in any 
major because we all have to 
work with other people no 
matter what field we go in to.” 

The class meets Wednesday 
evenings from 6:30 to 9:30. 

A course in the history of the 
Far East, History 252, has been 
developed by Dr. Milton Finley, 
associate professor of history. 

“The course will survey the 
history of China and Japan 
mainly,” he said, “with some 
South East Asia. 

“WE WILL COVER the 
evolution of several aspects of 
the countries, including the 
government, religion, culture, 
social institutions — everything. 
All emphasis will be on the 19th 
and 20th centuries.” 


Dr. Finley is teaching the 
course from 9:30 to 11 :00a.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Fine Arts 410, American Art, 
is being taught at LSUS for the 
first time by David Homer, 
assistant professor of fine arts. 
The student who enrolls in this 
class will study American 
painting, architecture, 
sculpture and design from the 
colonial period to tibe 20th 
century, 

“Most of our studies will focus 
on American art since 1900, and 
will emphasize more than 
anything else American Indian 
art,” he said. 

HORNER EXPLAINED that 
America has been the artt center 
of the world since the* 1940s, 
when several European artists 
came here for sanctuary during 
World War O, 

How does Horner teatch this 
course? 

“We study primarrily by 
slides. Ill try to talk abxxit the 
lifestyle of the particular period 
and what was accepted im art at 
that time. 

“ALSO, WE WILL DISI1SCUSS 
what was being done in in other 
parts of the world compoipared to 
what was here — whethether the 
work was new and umuniqueJy 
American or just a spimnoff of 
what was going on someuewhere 
else,” he said. 

“lam trying to focus mriore on 
this point of what is unniquely 
American. Vm not goining to 
spend a great deal of timme on 
imitations of what is rea/hatty the 
heritage of another peo people,” 
Homer added. 

This course should fc be of 
special interest to the si student 
who is a working artist — n maybe 
a painter or a seu/pfoiplor — 
because, as Horner adviserised, he 
“better knows what is goirgping on 
today,” 

“HE DOESN’T WANT to to do a 
piece of art work, enter it hit into a 
competitive show, then fine find out 
that somebody did that ft same 
sort of thing 25 years a he 
continued, “The stude/sdent is 
actually copying something ting that 
has gone on in the past and imd most 
art critics do not find this ty££ type of 
art acceptable.” 

The class is offered Thuri hursday 
evenings from 6:30 to 9:36,9:30. 


Book referral service aids studeent 


by Deborah Evans 

Looking for a convenient 
place to buy or sell books 
anytime during the year? The 
Book Referral Service, located 
in Bronson Hall, Hoorn 120, is 
available to aid students in 
buying or selling any type of 
book. 

Tim Whitfield is the director 
of the service, which is a 
division of the Office of Special 
Research. “Most people aren't 
aware of the service,” Whitfield 
said. “We usually get some 
people coming in at the 

beginning and end of each 
semester, with very little 
business in between.” 

Whitfield is usually available 
to help students in the Book 
Referral Office from 11 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday and It a.m. 
until 1 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

Students interested in selling 
a book can fill out a card with 
the book’s title along with their 
name and phone number. It is 
then filed in the book referral 


office where other students can 
come and look for the needed 
book. 

If a student is interested in 
purchasing a book, he can 
contact the person by using the 
phone number on the card. After 
purchasing a book, students are 
requested to notify the office, so 
the card can be removed from 
the files. 


Students usually charge irge half 
price, depending on the she con- 
dition of the book. This serv service 
helps bring buyers and sell sellers 
directly together, It is is not 
connected with the Booksiokstore. 

“Students really need to I: to keep 
the Book Referral Servicevice in 
mind because it can help \ep lessen 
the high cost of books ” W Whit- 
field said. 


BECOME A COLLEGEE 
CAMPUS DEALER 

Srtl llriimt Naim* Slvn-o Components !* 
a! prices. profils; 

\0 IMESTMEM REQ( I RED! 

For details, contact: 

FAD Components, Inc. 

65 Passaic Ave., P. O. Box 686, 
Fairfield, New Jersey 67006 
Ilenc Orlowsky 201-227-6800 



Chorale dedicated 
to study o f ‘ literature ’ 

by Ruth Stout 

“LSUS Chorale is a singing organization dedicated to the study of 
great choral literature,” William K. Dooley, assistant 
professor of music, said. 

This semester’s chorale is comprised of 32 voices, the largest yet. 
Last Christmas, the chorale performed in four local churches, 
receiving standing ovations in all but one. Dooley said. Two 
Christmas concerts were given at LSUS: one for students, the other 
for the general public. 

Those who wish to take the courses for credit, as well as those 
who wish to audit the course, must go through the registrar’s office 
to gain admittance. 

Students and non-students who wish to take the course as an 
extracurricular activity do not need to go through the registrar’s 
office, but are expected to abide by all the rules of attendance, 
Dooley said. 
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A special Valentine’s card 



Photos by 

Susie Rooras 
and 

Sam Moore 






The aspens and the maples now 
have lacy frost on every bough, 

Aiul through the woods the shadows go 
writing verses on the snow. 

The tops of weeds are sealed up tight 
in little envelopes of white. 

And listen! in the frosty pines 
snowbirds twitter Valentines. 


Valentine’s Day 
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Sports 


by Kent Lowe 


Dietzel makes news again 


Bits and pieces from the 
notebook,.. 

Despite denials and state- 
ments of shock and surprise, the 
story of LSU-Baton Rouge 
Athletic Director Paul Dietzel 
and the hiring of his son to a 
postion in the athletic depart- 
ment still seems strange, 
especially when a ruling by LSU 
frowned on nepotism. 

BUT OFFICIALS SAY that 
hiring the younger Dietzel is 
perfectly okay since he will not 
report directly to his father. He 
will report to John Ferguson. 

Kent’s Komments 


But doesn't Ferguson event- 
ually have to report to Dietzel? 

In reality, there is actually 
nothing wrong with DietzeFs 
son being hired. That is as long 
as the rules of the university are 
not being violated. If the laws 
are not violated and DietzeFs 


best of luck and I hope he can 
help LSU-BR. 

In my opinion, the reason for 
so much talk is the controversy 
that has surrounded Dietzel 
after coming to Baton Rouge. 
Since he arrived on campus, 
people have watched his every 
move. When he announced that 
Charles McClendon would step 
down as coach after the 1979 
season, no one was too sur- 
prised. It was just another 
typical Dietzel move. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED to 
our indoor soccer team? 
Remember the Shreveport 
Balls? They were supposed to be 
part of the Super Soccer League 
which was scheduled to begin 
last summer. A coach was 
named and the players were 
drafted. 

Suddenly, owner Cal Rocke- 
feller announced that the league 
would not begin play until this 


Rangers, Jorgensen 
hoping to improve 


by Phil Wefarle 
Special to the Almagest 

The more things change, the 
more they stay the same. 

That seems to be the case with 
the Texas Rangers, going into 
the upcoming baseball season. 
Last season the Rangers shel- 
led out the big bucks to bring 
several superstars (Richie Zisk, 
A1 Oliver, Bobby Bonds) to the 
team, giving Texas one ol the 
best teams in the league, on 
paper. 

THINGS DID NOT WORK out 
as well as expected for Texas, 
however, as it finished a 
disappointing second place be- 
hind the Kansas City Royals in 
the Western Division of the 
American League. 

So team owner Brad Corbett 
traded or sold 17 players during 
the off season and brought in 14 
new faces, giving the Rangers, 
once again on paper, one of the 
best teams in the league. 

The most prominent new- 
comers are relief pitchers 
Sparky Lyle and Jim Kern, 
outfielder Oscar Gamble and 
third baseman Buddy Bell. 

IN ORDER TO ACQUIRE the 
slugging Gamble, the Rangers 
had to send popular first 
baseman Mike Hargrove to San 
Diego, leaving that position up 
for grabs. 

One of the candidates for the 
first base job, Mike Jorgensen, 
was in Bossier City recently at 
Red River Chevrolet on a 
promotional tour of area cities, 

“I feel like I have the inside 
track for the job," the 30-year- 
old lefthander said, who will 
battle youngsters Pat Putnam 
and Gary Gray for the position. 
“I was disappointed about not 
playing very much last season, 
Fm looking forward to contri- 
buting this year." 

JORGENSEN PLAYED reg- 
ularly for the Montreal Expos 
from 1972 through 1976 after 
coming up with the New York 
Mets. In 1973 he won the Golden 
Glove for his fielding ability at 
first base. His best season with 
Montreal was 1975 when he hit 
18 home runs. 


He was traded to Oakland in 
1977 and was signed by the 
Rangers as a free agent before 
the 1978 season. 

'The whole outlook of the 
team has changed," Jorgensen 
said about the upcoming season. 
"Our bullpen is excellent now, 
with the addition of Lyle and 
Kern. 

“LAST SEASON we assumed 
everyone would be chasing us. I 
think we were overconfident," 
he said. "We put a lot of undue 
pressure on ourselves; and as a 
result we played well only in 
September when we were al- 
ready out of it." 

At mid-season the Rangers 
fired manager Billy Hunter and 
replaced him with Pat Cor- 
rales; a move that Jorgensen 
feels will benefit the club. 

“1 was surprised Hunter 
stayed around as long as he 
did,” he said. "Billy had trouble 
communicating with the play- 
ers, Communication is the key. 
Players and coaches must be 
able to communicate in order to 
get along. 

“PAT (C0RRALES) is a 
younger, more open-minded 
man," Jorgensen said, "He will 
be able to communicate with the 
players, but he will still expect 
good performances. 

"Managing is a tough job," 
said Jorgensen. “When you 
have some guys on the team 
making $300,000 and others 
making $30,000 you sort of have 
to be an amateur psychologist to 
keep everyone happy.” 

The Rangers will have a good 
team this season, there is no 
doubt about that. The big 
problem is avoiding a long 
slump like the one that hit them 
last season. 


Classifii 


MOUSE FOR SALE 

Broadmoor Terrace large P* brick 
and Irame house Four bedroom*. 2' t 
balhs swimming pool Large fenced 
yard Low IQ's By owner . Calf 8&l 
47 &5 


port team has drifted to who 
knows where. No mention has 
been made of the team in many 
months. 

Recently, the Major Indoor 
Soccer League began play with 
teams from Houston to New 
York, Is this the remake of the 
Super Soccer League without 
Shreveport or a completely 
separate league? I don’t know, 
but l think it would be nice if 
someone would let us know if 
another great sports experi- 
ment has flopped. 



A BRIEF WORD on intra- 
murals. It looks like there are 
some fine teams in this year's 
basketball leagues and the new 
double-elimination tournament 
should be great. Checking the 
top ten scorers on page 12 shows 
that there are quite a few good 
players on the court. 

Also, what happened to the 
girls? So far, two weeks into the 
scheduled season, no games 
have been played. Sunday night, 
Alpha Phi and the Independents 
both had to forfeit because of a 
lack of players. Those entered 
on a particular team should 
check the schedule to find out 
when they are playing to 
prevent these forfeits in the 
future. 


Join the NOW!! 

Bonding 

Entries are still being accepted for intramural bowling. 
(Photo: Susie Booras) 

Motor development: 
subject of conference 


by Barbara Wittman 
Special to the Almagest 

Southwest physical education 
teachers will attend a con- 
ference on Motor Development 
and Movement Experiences 
Feb. 23 and 24 at Texas A & M 
University, College Station, 
Texas, Dr. Edna Yarbrough 
said. 

Dr. Yarbrough, associate 
professor of health and physical 
education, will participate in the 


conference. "New Directions on 
Play Apparatus" will be the 
topic of her slide show. It is a 
departure from traditional 
playground equipment used in 
parks, backyards, day care 
centers and schools. 

Because the new pieces of 
equipment do not have 
traditional names, they provide 
opportunity for “creativity and 
maximum motor development 
while playing,'* Dr. Yarbrough 
said. 


ATTENTION: ALL STUDENTS AND 

FACULTT 

Congratulations, you have taken the appropriate steps to live 
amore fulfilled way of life by being where you are right now. 
You have shown that you have earned the right to expect the 
above average in every aspect of living. But take a look at what 
you have been doing for lunch the past few days! Are you 
sometimes affected by the miserable “Fast Food” Syndrome, 
or the Common “Brown Bag” Blues? If you are content with 
such methods to relieve hunger, read no further. But if you are 
the type person that would enjoy delicious food in a Cozy 
Atmosphere, 



should be on your agenda everyday. Selections to choose from 
include delicious RED BEANS & RICE with smoked pork 
sausage or SEAFOOD GUMBO (Creole Style) or a wide 
selection of the finest CHARCOAL BROILED DELUXE 
BURGERS available. Try us for lunch or supper. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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Sports 

Teams deadlocked 



Lifetime sports for students is the goal of Dr, James Bates, chairman of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. (Photo: Sam Moore) 


H &PE emphasizes lifetime sports 


The Nephrons and the Loose 
Balls set up a mid-reason 
showdown at the Broadmoor 
YMCA with convincing wins. 

Nephrons bounced back from 
a defeat last Wednesday to beat 
the Med. Sophs II 77-46. Terry 
Kleinsasser upped his school 
leading average to 26.7 with a 36 
point performance. Issac Harris 
had 20. 

The Loose Bails won two last 
week, beating the Med. Soph I 
68-62 and the Jokers 56-46. Cliff 
Salmon pumped in 32 in the win 
over the Sophs. 

The two teams have 2-1 
records and will play the 7 p.m. 
game Sunday. 

Here are this week's box 
scores; 

PHI DELTA THETA 57. MED. SOPH 1 50, 
Phi Deli* (57) 

C«rt IB. Hughes 12, Cooper I. Locke 
8. Sim one* an 7, Wehrle 4. Tolate: 26 $■ 

15 S7. 

Med Soph I (SO) 

Merlin*? 1 1 ( Kjr*m to. 8/rcJ 6, Rocci 
$. Courtney 6, Broussard A, Brown 2, 
Laliulms 2, Totals: 22 3-8. Ltuea 

technicals. 50. 


MEO. JUNIORS 57, KEMPS PIMPS 36, 
Med, Juniors (57) 

Wallace 21, Lowery 9, Cadehead 8, 
Anglin 8. Lukarl 6, Craig 3. Barnes 2. 
Totals: 26 S-11 57. 

Kemps Pimps (36) 

Anderson 16, Carpenter 4, Sears 4, 
Fair 2. Gales 2, Buford 2, Kemp 2. Baker 
2. Ray 2. Totals 164 11 36 


MISFITS 70. NEPHRONS 55 
Mislits (701 

Lily 24, Hum pie 20, Brown 10, Momri 
7. Nelson $, Haynie 4, Totals 30 10 14 
70. 


Nephrons (551 

Harris 24. Klfensasser 16, Olmsted 5, 
Wagnon 4, Vincent 4, Lynch 2, Totals. 
26 3 8S5. 

LOOSE BALLS 66. MEO. SOPH 1 62 
Loose Balls (68) 

Salmon 32, Turner 12. Finck 12. 
Johnson U- Totals: 31 6 11 66. 

Med. Soph I ($2) 

Races 17, Brown IS. Courtney 11, 
Karam 8. Lucus S, Uftliulus 2 , Evans 1. 
T Dials: 28 6 8 62. 


NEPHRONS 77. MEO SOPH II 46. 

Kleinsasser 36, Harris 20, Olmsled 
11, Lynch 5* Wabl> 3, Nelson 2. Tolals: 
35 6.14, one technical loul. 77 
Mad. Soph II (46t 

Wright 12* Day 11* Evans 10, Lovell 7. 
Despot 4, Tyler 2. Totals: 22 2 8 46 


THUGS 62. DOM 36. 

Thugs 162) 

Stone 12, Hendrick 12. Ziska 12. 
Kirk Skis 7. Coleman 6, Hssean 5, 
Wooley 4, Gerrell 4. Totals: 24 14-2362. 
DOM (36) 

Fells 10, Emerson 10, Twohig 6. 
Tucci 4. Miles 2, Nielson 2, Toteis: 14 7 
8, one technical foul. 36 

LOOSE BALLS 56. JOKERS 46, 

Loose Balls (56) 

Finck 23. Ho 11. Marlin 10, Johnson 
8. Hur slman 4 Totals: 27 2 4 £6. 

Jokers (44) 

DiMman 18. McGee 16, Connell 6. 
Hoopers Totals. 21 4 14 46 


iM“S TOP TEN 

MINIMUM GAMES PLAYED: 2 
NAME TEAM AVG. 

L KlemsassofNephions 26 7 

2 Harris Nephrons 227 

3 Grubb Med Seniors 2 1.5 

4 Wallace Med Juniors 20 7 

5, McGee Jokers 19 0 

6. Finck Loose Balls 18,3 
7 0 ill man Jokers 17,5 
8, Wrighi Med Soph 11 16.5 

9 SesMons Med Seniors 16.D 

10 AndOiSOnKoops Pimpsi5 5 

11 f„oi Phi Dell 15 5 


by Kent Lowe 

(Editor's note: This is the 
first in a series on the members 
of the Health and Physical 
Education Department at 
LSUS. This series will explore 
the backgrounds and philoso- 
phies of the members of the 
departments 

No, LSUS does not have the 
biggest health and physical 
education program in the state. 


But it Is growing and the 
philosophy of the program is 
one that makes an H and PE 
course enjoyable. 

“OUR PHILOSOPHY is the 
Lifetime sports/* Dr. James 
Bates, chairman of the H and 
PE department, said. “Our goal 
is to teach them so that they will 
not play just for one semester, 
but for a lifetime,” 

Some of the lifetime sports 
being offered this semester are 
tennis, archery, badminton and 
bowling. Other sports taught at 
various times of the year are 
golf and swimming. Bad 
weather the last few weeks has 
put quite a damper on Dr. 
Bates 1 tennis classes, but he 
hopes a new H and PE facility 
planned for the near future wUl 
remedy that problem. 


Sports collage 


“The department is currently 
working on plans for the gym,” 
Dr. Bates said. The architect 
and the engineer have already 
been appointed.” Dr, Bates said 
that he had visited several 
universities to see their gyms 
and find the best type of 
building possible. 

DR. BATES was born in 
Homer and played varsity 
basketball and tennis for the 
Bulldogs of Louisiana Tech. 
After two years in the service he 
coached basketball for ten 
years, three in DeSoto Parish 
and seven in Claiborne Parish. 
His team won the Top 20 
Basketball Tournament in 1961* 
62 when the tournament was 
played in Shreveport, 

He received his doctorate 
from LSU-Baton Rouge in 1967 
and came to LSUS in the fall of 
that year. He is married to 


Patricia Bates, an assistant 
professor of English here at 
LSUS. 

In his tennis classes, Dr. 
Bates stresses basic techniques. 
“My goal/' he said, “is to teach 
proper form. My job is to teach 
them to play well enough that 
they will fall in love with it,” 

DR* BATES RECENTLY 
gave up competitive tennis 
because “It is so tough staying 
in shape, A person has got to 
practice with someone, who 
plays competitive tennis and 
can hit the ball very hard.” 
Regarding intramural tennis, 
Dr, Bates hopes that the classes 
will create interest in the in* 
tramural tennis tournaments. 

The question of intercollegiate 
sports arises every two or three 
years before slowly dying out 
again. Dr. Bates feels the day 
will eventually come when 
LSUS has a varsity sports 
program, but starting a 
program isn’t as easy as many 
people think. 

“A school just can’t pick up a 
team/’ Dr, Bates said. The 
school has got to have an 
athletic council which will 
determine policy. The school 
must join the NCAA who 
requires the school to par- 
ticipate in four sports,” 

PLUS DR. BATES points out 
that a program takes a large 
amount money. “It is still down 
the road a bit/' he said. 

For now Dr. Bates feels LSUS 
has a fine program and he looks 
forward to the day when the 
gym is constructed and the 
chance to offer a major in H and 
PE. Then, too, he won’t have to 
worry about the rain. 


r 



The 
King of 

for TOO years. 

And every Beechwood Aged taste 
says so, loud and clear. 



AMHEBSCd . ■ USCK . INC • JT. LOUIS 
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222 Texas 


• FINE PIPES 
•WALK IN HUMIDOR 

FILLED WITH 
HAND MADE CIGARS 

• TOBACCO BLENDED 
TO TOUR TASTE 

• IMPORTED CIGARETTES 

• PIPES REPAIRED 

Phone 222-1938 



